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Earliest Memories 


I was born on August 28, 1885 at Three Mile Prairie in Washington County, 
Illinois. All the Hutchings folks that I was related to lived around Three 
Mile as distinguished from Four Mile Prairie farther southeast. Some of my 
uncles and others of the Hutchings clan lived around Four Mile Prairie. 


Old Concord church was about the center of Three Mile, My grandfather, 
Hli Hutchings, gave the two acres for the Concord cemetery. W. W. Hutchings, 
an old Baptist minister and my great uncle, gave the two acres of the Concord 
church ground where the first church house stood. ‘The first church was built 
of logs and was warmed by a fireplace. Split logs held up by wooden pegs were 
used for seats. This first church was set in a walnut and hickory grove. 
later a small frame church was built. This was the church that caught fire 
and burned to the ground before I was born. A larger frame house was then 
erected; this building was used until 192) when the congregation moved into a 
much larger, new church across from Hunter's store at Rice, Illinois. 


The wood from the old church was used to improve the parsonage at the 
new location. This parsonage later burned also. So now, not a plank remains 
of Old Concord, the church my parents loved and the church of my childhood. 
The church yard of Old Concord stands vacant, the narrow dirt road is now so 
overgrown that it cannot be reached except on foot. But the trees are still 
there, their trunks embedded with iron and chains where many a team was 
hitched throughout a long Sunday meeting-day. 


My earliest memory is of sitting before the fireplace of a winter's 
morning on my father's lap as he put on my dress and buttoned up my high-top 
shoes. He always got my shoes big enough so that they slipped on easily. I. 
can remember vividly how he looked as he came in from doing the morning chores 
with the snow and ice frozen on his long, handlebar mstache. I can hear him 
yet as he stomped the snow off his heavy leather boots. These boots had to be 
pulled off by main force at night, often by my brother who would pull with his 
back to my Dad and the heavy boots between his legs. Sometimes my Dad could 
get the boots off with a bootjack. 


After my clothes were on we would gather around the breakfast table. I 
sat at the back of the long table, with my back to the wall. A long, homemade 
bench served as chairs for my father who sat on one side of me and my brother, 
Alveh, who sat on the other. Dad waited on me, filled my plate and saw that 
I had my cup of coffee which was half milk. My four sisters sat on the other 
side of the table with Mother at the end. We always had biscuits with home- 
cured meat, brown gravy and sorghum for breakfast. Sometimes we had pumpkin 
which had been cooked until it was dark and all the water removed. We had 


real yellow butter and thick cream for our coffee which we drank in big white 
cups. 


After I had drunk my coffee with milk, I would often have to have a 
refill. Then all around the table the family would begin on me about turning 
dark, Especially my sisters, Louie and Etta, were always teasing me about how 
ugly I was. I would rm and look in the mirror; and if I believed them, I 
would lie across the bed and cry. I was a small, spindling child and not very 
promising. I suppose this might have been due partly to the fact that children 
did not drink milk in those days. 


I remember being carried to church when I was about five years old, Our 
preacher was an old man, Uncle Alec Rice, who wore white hair and a long white 
beard. At the close of the service he would ask for the men to come forward; ~- 
and almost all of those who knelt at the altar wore long beards also. Preach- 
ing in those days consisted of loud and long exhortings. Praying was loud and 
Lengthy also. 


Two of my earliest acquaintances and friends were Effie Dempsey, and 
Annie Rice. Later Annie married Ed Hutchings. One of the earliest experiences 
that I can remember happened when I was about four or five years old. My 
older brother and sister had taken me to the pasture to play after a summer 
rain. At the foot of a hill was a branch. Louie and Alveh argued about how 
they were to get me over the stream. Finally Alveh said, "I'll get out in the 
middle of the creek with my boots. You hand her to me and I'll set her down 
on the other side." Of course, he dropped me. I will always think that he 
did it on purpose. He was well known as a boy always in search of excitement. 


After that, when visitors would come to our house, I would tell them 
that I had been baptized. I would even say when we went to the baptizings at 
church, "I don't have to be baptized. I've been baptized." But at this 
particular time, Louie grabbed me up and took me to the house where mother 
changed my clothes. I can still remember sitting before the fireplace and 
having the red flannel undershirt pulled over my head. ‘This type of red 
flannel stayed with me as a standard undergarment until I was almost grown 
because I was considered such a delicate child. The other girls, however, 
wore white, cotton flannel, homemade bloomers. 


In our kitchen, besides the fireplace, there were the wooden table and 
benches. Also there was my mother's small black, cast-iron, wood-burning , 
cook stove. It had an oven door on each side, probably made this way to allow 
the stove to be set with either side next to the wall or in the corner. The 
top had four caps. A stove pipe went up to the flue from the top also. It 
had a small door in the front for wood to be inserted into the firebox, Our 
cooking vessels were cast iron, but we had a tin coffee pot and a tin dish pan 
and wash pan. Our big milk buckets were tins; but the water buckets that we 
used to bring water into the house were large cedar buckets. Water was carried 
about a half quarter from a soft water well near the old cemetery. Two of 
these large buckets were carried at a time, most of the time by my mother. 


Mother always went to church and always said, "If there is just one 
there, I'll be that one." She was that faithful. She always worked hard, 
didn't have mich money, but always managed to sew and make all our clothes for 
church and school. She always sang as she sewed. She sang church hymns and 
songs that she loved. She sang "Amazing Grace", "There is a Fountain", "How 
Tedious and Tasteless the Hour", "Oh, Come Angel Band, Come and Around Me 
Stand", . : 


Mother always raised garden, chickens, turkeys, and geese. She was fast 
and quick around the house; and she made us step around also. She would never 
let us get up from the table without starting immediately on the dishes. ‘She 
started us out tacking carpet rags as one of our earliest sewing jobs. I was 
also taught to sew by being set to piecing little four-pateh quilt blocks. 
Mother wove carpet for other people. ‘These were full room-sized rugs that were 
tacked to the floor with a cushion of straw under the carpet. 


One of the first things that mother taught me to cook was biscuits, but 
this not until my older sister, Emmy, was about to get married. I learned to 
fry ham and cured meat without getting it too hard. We didn't have eggs with 
our meat; eggs were used to buy coffee and sugar, 
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Jack, Our Dog 


Jack, a small black cur, had been in our family since my earliest 
recollections. When I was about eleven years old, Ma was gone to help with my 
gister, Ella Mae, who was very ill with tuberculosis. I was left behind to help 
do Mats work as well as all my ow. I was a waitress on everyone. It was, "Go 
get this, go get that", and "Go take Alveh a drink", and "Go bring the cows from 
the pasture", I obeyed for I was the youngest and was taught to mind even my 
older brothers and sisters. Jack was a good squirrel dog, but at this time when 
Alveh took him hunting he wouldn't tree squirrels. Alveh came in that day and 
said that something was wrong with Jack, But we girls said, "No, Jack is so 
smart; he knows Ma's gone and he misses her." 


We fried the squirrel for supper and took the bones out for Jack. dack 
wouldn't eat the bones, though he dearly loved them. He'd look up at us as 
though he was trying to tell us something. Later that night he disappeared, 
The next morning he was gone when we got up. This was something that he had 
never done before. 


Two days later Emmy was making beds and outside on the porch was sister 
Ella Mae's seven month-old baby. We had the baby in an old-fashioned cradle 
covered with mosquito net. As I stood in the dining room door looking south I 
saw Jack coming down the little hill behind the house in a swinging trot, his 
head down and his tail between his legs. I saw that something was wrong. I 
raised my voice and said, "Here comes Jack! Here comes Jack!" Nobody paid any 
attention to me. Then Louie looked up and saw Jack fighting with the puppy. 
The pup was mich smaller but had no trouble at all holding Jack down. Jack 
seemed very weak. 


This alarmed Louie, she began to slam doors shut. Emmy ran for the baby 
and had quite a time getting the cradle through the door because the old- 
fashioned long rockers on the cradle had to be rocked back and forth to get them 
through the dining room door, Jack was there at the door just as we slammed it 
shut. His eyes were two balls of red fire. 


"Run and get the windows", someone yelled. The windows were covered with 
flimsy mosquito netting in those days. There he was at the window when I got 
there. He was a most horrible sight with his mouth in a great lather and his 
eyes that were fiery red balls. He was dirty and had a long gash on one hip. 


Emmy said to Louie, "Run for-‘help! Get the men from the field!" Jack 
ran around the house several times and while he was on one side of the house 
Louie had to run out of the opposite door which was the kitchen door. She ran 
across the orchard and into the next forty where Pa and Alveh were working with 
the teams, plowing for wheat. This courageous act of Louie's was a necessity 
because we didn't know when Jack would take off into the field and attack the 
cattle, the teams, or the men. As soon as Louie reached Pa and Alveh, she told 
her story and then had to hold the two teams there in the field while the men 
came down to take care of Jack. 


In the meantime Jack had taken off down a road east of the house while 
the men came up from the west. Pa had arail in his hand and Alveh ran through 
the house and got the gun. Jack had found a pool of water and began to have a 
mad fit. He came out of this fit and headed back toward the house straight 
for the woodpile, his tail between his legs and his head down, It was there 
that Alveh shot old Jack, but missed. Jack came on at Pa, Pa had picked up 
the maul ax from the woodpile by this time, and he came down across Jack's 
back with this ax and broke his back. Then he finished off this faithful old 
rat dog, mole dog, squirrel and coon dog, by hitting him in the head. 


This all happened in September of 1896, Ma still had not come home by 
Sunday. We knew that Ella Mae, who had had chills and fever since the baby's 
birth in February, was not well at all or Ma would have been home. I was 
anxious for Ma to come home so I could tell her about Jack. Monday came and 
still she had not been heard from. 


About the middle of the afternoon Jimmy Dempsey, a neighbor boy, came to 
tell why Ma had not come home. Jimmy's mother, Aunt Mandy, Pats cousin, had 
been up to see and help with Ella Mae also and had found her so bad that she 
decided to stay. So Jimmy had had to stay that Sunday night at my sister's 
house also. On Monday he had been sent to tell my sisters and my Pa and me 
that my sister, Ella Mae, had died that morning at 9:00-O'clock. This was a 
great grief that came to us although it had been expected. This wiped out 
completely our excitement over the mad-dog incident. 


Jimmy Dempsey came into my life that day, for the first time that I can 
remember. He seemed terribly ugly and unkempt to me then; but he came to mean 
much more later. Pa went up to Oakdale that afternoon where Ella Mae and her 
husband, Ross Guthrie, lived. 


IT can well remember the day after that, the day of the funeral. I 
remember seeing the long string of wagons and surreys coming up the muddy hill 
while the rest of us waited outside the church door. The casket was in the 
back of a big black horse-drawn hearse that had paintings on the windows like 
church windows. I wanted to run to my mother when I saw her get down from on& 
of the buggies and tell her about the mad dog. But she was so overcome with 
grief that she didn't notice me. We all filed into the church together behind 
the casket. Then the crowd followed us. The crowd was large because Ella Mae 
was kind and gentle and a favorite in the community. She left two children, 
Tersa, seven months old, who follwed her mother in death three months later, 
and Etta Mae who was about two years old at this time. Etta Mae was under my 
mother's care until she married. 5 
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School Days 


I started to school when I was just past five. But I guess I knew as 
mach as most first graders because I always sat on Etta Mae's lap and begged 
her to teach me, The teacher boarded with us that year and one event stands 
out clearly. One day in the fall or winter a big snow fell. My sister, the 
teacher and I were the only ones at school that day. We went through our 
regular classes all day just as though all of the pupils were there with us. 
It snowed and snowed all day and didn't quit. 


Our teachers taught the alphabet first in those days, then came little 
three letter words such as cat, rat, dog, etc. Then she would put short 
sentences on the black board such as "The cat got the rat" or "The dog jumped 
over a log". Then we would copy these sentences on one side of our slate. On 
the other side of the slate we would copy down our number lesson from the 
blackboard. ‘Then the teacher would gather up all the slates and grade then, 


Reading was my favorite subject. I was soon in the second McGuffey's 
reader, One of the stories that I remember was about Ralph Wick, a mean boy 
who teased his sister and burned her doll. How I cried about that doll. 
Another story was about the little girl that fought off the wolves with a 
wooden spoon. And the poem that I liked best was about the white kitty. 


Once there was a little kitty 
White as the snow. 

In the barn he used to frolic 
A long time ago. 


In the barn a little mousie 
Ran to and fro. 

And he heard the kitty coming 
A long time ago. 


Two soft paws had the kitty 

Soft as the snow. 

And they caught the little mousie 
A long time ago. : 


Nine pearl teeth had little kitty 
All in a row. 
And they bit the little mousie 

A long time ago. 


When the teeth-bit the little mousie 
The mousie cried out "Oh". 

But he slipped away from Kitty 

A long time ago. 


There was an interesting poem about a spider in the fourth grade McGuffey's 
reader that started like this: 


The spider wears a plain brown dress 
And she is a steady spinner. 

To see her quiet as a mouse 

Going about her silken house. 

And you can never, never guess 

The way she gets her dinner. 
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Another poem that I liked was "The Merry Brown Thrush" 


There's a merry brown thrush sitting up in a tree. 
He's singing to you, he's singing to me. 

He sings all the day, little girl, little boy. 

Oh, the world's running over with joy 

Don't you know, don't you see? Hush! Look in my tree. 
I'm as happy as happy can be. 


The merry brown thrush sings away in the tree, 

And he sings all day to you, to me. 

Don't meddle, don't touch, little girl, little boy. 
Now, I'm glad, now, I'm free 

And I always shall be if you never 

Bring sorrow to me. 


So the merry brown thrush sings away in the tree. 

And he sings all day to you and to me, to you and to me. 
And he sings all the day, little girl, little boy. 

Oh, the world is running over with joy. 

But long it won't be, don't you know, don't you see? 
Unless we are good as good as can be. 


In those days whenever you could keep up with a group, that was the 
grade you were in. So I skipped the third reader in the following way. Pa 
was school director and brought home the box of new books in the summer before 
school started in the fall. These books were stored at the foot of my mother's 
bed. But whenever I could, I would slip away from work and read in the third 
reader. I had almost finished this reader when my sister, Enmy, discovered my 
secret. She slapped my legs so hard that I thought I was killed, At any rate, 
I was cured for that time; but not before I had completed the third reader on 
my own. So when school started my teacher saw that I would have no studying 
to do, so she advanced me to the fourth reader. 


The old Carr school building was a one room affair and was heated by a 
big, old box stove of heavy cast iron. The wood was prepared for this stove 
by men hired to cut and cord it between two trees. This wood was brought in 
and stacked inside the school near the stove where the children had to 
constantly walk around it. 


Before school started in the fall, the school directors would clean the © 
building thoroughly; but thereafter it was up to the teacher to keep it clean. 
Sometimes she would hire a boy for a’ dollar a week to sweep and carry wood; 
but the dirt and dried mud would often be so bad that she had to sprinkle the 
floor with water to lay the dust while she tried to sweep. 


There were no colored paper nor crayons work to decorate the walls. But 
colored shumac leaves were brought in and were used to cover cardboard letters. 
I can still see the way the words "Welcome" and "Merry Christmas" looked as 
they were pasted on the walls. At Christmas time we brought in a Christmas 
tree and decorated it with popcorn, colored paper chains, and candy treats. 
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When our teacher passed back our slates, we erased them by spitting on 
them, we busily swiped away with our sleeves until the slate was clean. But 
Anne Rice and I were too nice to do this. We carried a little bottle of soapy 
water made by shaving up a little toilet soap; and with a cloth we would spend 
a lot of time cleaning our slates until the teacher would notice that we 
weren't busy. If the pupils were adding up their lesson in Arithmetic such as 
+ = 8, we would peck four times, then four times more, then count the pecks. 
It was really interesting to hear a room full of kids pecking away at their 
slates. 


The only paper that we had to use for our school work was the white 
foolscap that we used for examinations, It had a red line down one side for a 
margin. The first tablet and pencil that I had was about the time I quit 
school in the eighth grade, I kept this tablet with my lessons in it for a 
long time. 


The teacher always reported our grades to the parents on a card somewhat 
larger than a postal card. Grades were "Satisfactory", "Good", and "Poor", 
These cards came out once a month and everyone tried for good grades. My 
poorest subjects were Arithmetic and History. 


At one time I decided to be a school teacher. My teacher told my girl- 
friend and me that if we wanted to be teachers that all we had to do was to 
study. So Mable Gladson and I set in to study. I studied History hard for 
about a month and made the best grades in this subject that I had ever made. 
Then I decided that it was too mich trouble to study to become a teacher. 


On Fridays after the last recess we often had ciphering and spelling 
matches. The teacher would line the whole school up ih front of the room with 
the top class at one end. As we missed words, we were passed up by those who 
could spell them, One day I was near the foot of the line when a word came all 
the way down the line until it got to me. I spelled the word and passed to the 
head of the class, much to the surprise of the big kids at the head of the line. 
Andrew Rice was so tall as he stood at the head of the line and so surprised at 
me that his face got red as fire. He was so smart that he never missed a word 
and if he made the slightest mistake of any kind, his red face always gave 
‘away his extreme embarrassment. I think the word that I spelled was "niece", 

I didn't care much for ciphering matches; but many pupils did who liked to 
cipher and work problems. The teacher would test them with problems as hard as 
“she thought these pupils were equal to. 


When we were in the fourth or fifth grade, our Geography text was a map 
of the United States. This saved our parents a lot of money since this was one 
school book that they would not have to buy. We put in a lot of time learning 
the states and capitals, the principal cities, rivers, etc. We weren't as 
strictly graded as children are today. I took Reading, language, physiology 
and spelling with the older kids, but had to be with the "B" Arithmetic class 
until I got to the eighth grade. I don't know whether I could have graduated 
or not because that winter circumstances at home caused me to quit school. 


The Big Revival 


I was in the eighth grade the winter of the big revival. Joe Allen was 
holding the meeting and staying at our house most of the time, The revival 
lasted six weeks through frozen weather. Ross, our brother-in-law who had lost 
his wife, my sister, and his little girl were at our house two or three nights 
at a time and always over Saturday night and Sunday. And with the school 
teacher boarding there also, Mother had quite a large household. Ma got worn 
down with all the work and said that I would have to quit school during the 
revival and help her. So I quit during the revival and when I started back to 
school several weeks later, the class had gone on so far ahead of me that I got 
discouraged and quit trying. Otto Fredeking made matters worse by calling me 
"dumb", because he could go up to the board and work any problem. 


During the revival there was much interest stirred up with conversions 
every night; we had 68 conversions in all. We had to break the ice twice for 
baptizings. People just walked to church over the frozen ground and came in 
droves. No wonder Ma was tired, walking like that every night, never missing 
a night and getting up the next morning in that extremely cold, lean-to kitchen. 
She made big pans of biscuits, served sorghum molasses, sausage and gravy. 

Then she would have to make up all those heavy feather beds with their heavy 
comforts that we had to pile on us to keep warm in that fireless house. 


The preacher always occupied the front room in a bed that was always kept 
especially for him. This room held the organ, the big bed, the dresser, wash 
stand, -one rocker, and our good dining room chairs. ‘The floor was covered with 
a hand-woven rag carpet. A coal-oil lamp was always on the wash stand, Our 
own reading was done most often by the light of the big fireplace. But the 
fireplace was out of commission at this time because the bricks had fallen in 
and Pa refused to fix them. His excuse was that he intended to start building 
our new house soon. This new house was finally built, but the folks did not 
move into it until the winter after I was married. 


So the preachers occupied their bed in this fireless, front room for as 
long as I can remember, One of these old preachers was D. K. Barber. He was 
the one we always called on for the homecoming sermon in May because he was an 
old foot-washing Baptist. And we were a foot-washing congregation, 


During the big revival, I was baptized on a December Sunday, the first 
of the two baptizings. At this first baptizing, the wind was cold and strong 
causing high waves on the big pond. On the next Sunday the pond was frozen 
over. The ice that had to be broken must have been four inches thick. Brother 
Allen shook so that he could hardly handle the big candidates as he put them 
under the water, One large, strong girl struggled so hard that the preacher 
almost let her slip back under the ice. We, on shore, gasped; for she might 
have been lost. He baptized several, and their folks had big comforts and 
quilts to throw around them. They all sat huddled under their quilts waiting 
for the dismissal prayer before they could go up to the Dempsey farm which was 
nearby to change into dry clothes. 


The revival meeting closed out the following Wednesday night. ‘The - 
church benefited greatly from this revival. The church went from once~a-month 
to twice-a-month services. It was years later that we finally went to full 
time preaching under Joe Kelly in 191) or 1915. 
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Early Recreation 


In our country school we played all the old games that had been handed 
down to us by our predecessors. We played fox and hound, which was a chase 
game through the woods. ‘The trees came almost up to the school, they were our 
playground and we ran through them at recess. All of us girls would pick out 
a young hickory tree in the woods that we could ride down to the ground, At 
every recess we rode our horse down, down to the earth, and it became tamer 
and tamer. We often gathered up great piles of leaves in the woods and formed 
"pools" in which we baptized each other, Amne could never get the prayer just 
right, "Now, I baptize thee in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost." 


The game of "black man" was popular. All the school would line up and 
run across hollering "black man, black man", ‘The boy who was "it" usually 
started trying to catch one of the larger boys. ‘This one would run after the 
other large boys, running pell mell over the little kids who got in the way 
and got hurt. Finally a little player would get caught and then he would chase 
the smaller players. ‘Thus there would be two games going on at the same time, 
one within the other. 


It was very entertaining also when there were fights -and feuds ,on :the 
playground, Some of the boys always had their fists -ready. Then : they . would 
get a bawling out and haye to go in and sit in ‘the f school, -house, Many - of , the 
boys would wrestle for’ fun in the ‘beginning; ‘but this’ ‘usually’ ‘énded with.some- 
one getting hurt and mad, The older. boys in the community had a regular 
Sunday afternoon boxing match in a-neighbor's machine shed, There they would 
put on boxing’ eAaeee and see how mich as ana! ‘they ‘could tales, or dish. out. 


We played ball a great deal because the big boys ‘came to school on ‘and 
on after they got old enough to quit just to play ball or to get out of work 
at home. We smaller children were warned to stay out of their way but occa- 


sionally one of us would get too near the bat and get knocked out and our head 
split open, 


For evening entertainment. we often had ; a "Literary" on Thursday evening. 
We'd choose up a "Pro" and "Con" for a debate on some political issue of the. 
day or on some point in history. It was great excitement when it was noised 
about that Uncle Thomas Hutchings (my Dad) and Zeb Rice were going to débate 
on opposite sides because one was a strong Republican and the other a strong 
Democrat. They were both students of history and politics~and people would 
pack the school house to hear them. They brought their keresene lamps and 


lanterns to light the place. Pa would fill up the old coal-oil lanterns and 
clean. their globes, i 


Sometimes we would have a news reporter who could seh 4 up and give a 
"chatter box" report of some humorous event or happening in the neighborhood. 
Singing and the music of the violin, fiddle or French harp always preceded the 
debate which was the high point of the evening. aban occasions took place 
twice monthly during the winter months. 
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Once in a while we would have a spelling match with pupils of other 
schools. And often there would be a spelling contest between the neighborhoods 
with many older folks participating. Aunt Mary Jane Hale was given the word 
"forehead", the teacher pronounced it with the accent on the first syllable as 
though it was "for' head"; so Aunt Mary Jane couldn't spell it until Pa leaned 
around the others in the line and said, "Fore head, Mary Jane, you can spell 
"fore head". 


The pie suppers or box suppers were held about twice a year at the church 
as well as the school. The proceeds were used to buy things for the church or 
the school. One year we had a pie supper to buy new song books. We'd decorate 
our boxes or pies and each boy would try to buy his girl's pie. The fun would 
start when the unattached boys would run up the price of the girl's pie until 
her beau couldn't afford to buy it. How we would laugh at the boys who were 
caught in this dilemma. 


I remember going to the fair once when I was a young girl about eight or 
nine, The fairs were held in the fall at the county seat. We would have to 
leave about sun-up in the big wagon in order to get to the fairground early 
and get full benefit of the day's experience. We took a basket of food which 
we put down on a tablecloth on the grass. We would go around and see some of 
the sights first before we ate. 


The entertainment was the merry-go-round and swings and clown tricks on 
the stage. I didn't get to ride the swings or the merry-go-round, just stood 
and watched the rest. I may have gotten a glass of lemonade or one ice cream 
cone, but I don't remember it. We would be so tired when we got home after 
dark, but we'd have to milk. ‘Then we would all drop into bed and have to work 
all the harder the next day. 


Our biggest enjoyment of those days was visiting each other when we had 
a breathing spell in our work. We thought nothing of it when a wagon full drew 
up to the dooryard and someone would call, "Get out! Tie up your horses." 
We'd get dinner for this wagon load of friends or old neighbors. We'd fry 
country meat, make pies, make biscuits, open up fruit and vegetables. If it 
were in the fall of the year when our meat was gone, we'd have a hen and 
dumplings. When all had eaten their fill, the men would lean back their chairs 
on the front porch and talk. We young folks would wash the dishes; then we 
were free to go out and all play together in the yard. About four o'clock the 
visiting folks would hitch up the team which had been eating hay out of the 
back of the wagon, and amid invitations for a return visit they would depart. 
The farmers had to be home by dark-if they lived near; but sometimes friends 
from far away spent the night. Then we'd fix pallets and fix beds on the floor. 
These pallets made a pretty fair bed on the straw-filled rag carpet. 
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Playing the Organ 


I started playing the organ after the big revival. I was about fifteen 
years old. I had taken 2) lessons and later Maggie McMinn, who was organist 
and also the school teacher boarding in our home, taught me quite a bit, Also 
Pa could read those old-fashioned shaped notes. He learned this from Old 
Uncle John R. Hutchings who was an old school teacher and music teacher, Ma 
used to say to Pa, "You're just like old John R., think you know everything." 
Old John R. used to hold msic classes for the adults who would write their 
notes and words in a notebook. John R. would give them the notes for the four 
parts from a pitchpipe. Then all would sing in parts like quartettes do today, 
Sometimes in church, he would line out a song by giving one line at a time, 
then all would sing that line and wait for him to give them the next line. We 
all greatly enjoyed this way of Singing a hymn. But this was long before I 
learned to play the organ. I was the main organist at church for a long time 
until I went to town to work. I always played for funerals even then. 


Before the church bought an organ, there were some who were against it. 
Pa had gone to a funeral at the Methodist church in town where an organ had 
been used. He came home and said, "We're going to have an organ at Concord," 
So when business meeting came, some wanted an organ and some didn't. But the 
vote carried after Pa did some electiorieering among the congregation. ‘Then Pa 
decided to buy an organ for our home, He gave sister Emmy lessons for a while 
from a lady in Oakdale, a Mary Ellen Mackafee whose name I have remembered all 
these years because I have always thought it had such a good sound. But at the 
time of the purchase of the organ, Winnie Rhine was the only one in the commu- 
nity who could play the organ. So Pa sent me down to get Winnie on the Satur- 
day afternoon of the church business meeting, the afternoon that the organ was 
delivered. Some were still mad, but Pa had his way about the organ. 


I had to ride horseback three miles to where Zelma Dempsey Jones now 
lives to take organ lessons. The cost was $81.00 for twenty-four, one hour 
lessons, The 25th lesson was free, Getting the correct time in music was very 
difficult for me until one day as I was studying, it was just as though a veil 
lifted and I saw through time perfectly and had no more trouble with Lt. 


The first time I played the organ was for Sunday School. Sunday schools 
were small in those days. This was before Sunday Schools were emphasized in 


Baptist churches as they are today. I had to play "Why Idle Stand", It starts 
out: : : 


The fields are ripe and ripening, 
The harvest time “is here. 

The Master pleads for toilers, 
His call can you not hear? 


Chorus: 


Why Idle? Why Waiting? 
To render service true? 


The other song was "We Will Tell" that went "We will tell, We will tell 
of the precious Saviour's love today," After each part of the refrain, the 
bass would come in, "We will tell, We will tell." Pa was very good on this 
bass. When I got home Pa wanted to know what songs I had played. I told him 
and he said grumpily, "Two hardest songs in the book," 
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Thomas Hutchings 


Pa was so strict with church descipline that there was never any confu- 
sion, Whatever Thomas said was law for he was a magistrate and would fine on 
the spot anyone guilty of creating a disturbance. If there was any whispering 
Pa would turn around: and look back over the crowd with those white-as-cotton 
eyes and believe-you-me they stopped whatever it was that they had been doing. 


In the summertime the crowd would linger outside the church but when Pa 
came in and picked up a song book, it meant the same as ringing the church bell. 
There was no running in and out. People came in and sat down and got ready to 
worship. I'd get on the organ stool the minute Pa picked up his song book. He 
gave me such scoldings on the mistakes I made on the time in msic that I'd 
have to follow him instead of him following the organ. We were all afraid -of 
him. He always chose the songs, kept the time up, then would make the pre- 
liminary announcements for the service. He always sat on the front seat, but 
this did not keep him from hearing what went on behind hin, 


Pa had been influenced by many old time preachers, men such as B, K,. 
Barber, W. W. Hutchings, B. F. Rodman, and W, G, Danbury. Old Dr, W. P. 
Throgmorton was the May meeting preacher the year that Pa went to Nebraska. 

We were foot-washing Baptists, at least on one occasion each year, on the Satur- 
day night before homecoming, but I can't remember if any of the above preachers 
took part in this practice or not. All these old preachers stayed at Pa's when 
they came to Concord. After Ma died, Pa came to me at church on a cold May 
Saturday evening service before the Homecoming meeting the next day. He knew 
that I was to take old Brother B. K, Barber home with me that night. He said, 
"Now, see that the old feller has a good bed tonight with plenty of cover." 


Pa was a good neighbor. His neighbors called on him for many things. 
He was extra good at sitting up with the sick, and he was always called on to 
wash and lay out the dead. He could sit up all night with the sick and still 
work the next day. Ma was called on for the same duties if the sick were a 
woman. Pa did not prescribe medicine for people, but he was a horse and animal 
doctor--self taught. Ma said that he would take the last cent he had to buy 
medicine for some old sick horse and then not get a dime for the service. If 
the owner wanted to pay for the medicine, he would take that; and he would take 
ten cents a head for dehorning cattle. 


Pa was a squire or magistrate. He got a dollar for marrying people. 
However, when it came time for his girls to get married, he wanted a preacher 
to marry his daughters. He was paid a little for his court and magistrate work. 
In warm weather he often held court-on-our long front porch, The Illinois 
Central Railroad was buying a right-of-way through the timber land that belonged 
to the Polish settlement over toward DuBois. These Polish men would come to 
Pa with their disputes over boundaries. Dad would take as mich of the argument 
down as he could understand and then take his notes to Nashville to file them 
in the court house. The arguments of the men in their native language sounded - 
to us like the "tower of babble". But Pa claimed that he got so he could under- 


Stand them a little. At any rate, he communicated with them enough to get it 
down for the court records, 
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Courting Days 


Right after the big revival I began looking at the boys or they began 
looking at me. There were five of us girls who were friends at this time 3 
Gertie Dempsey, Mable Gladson, the Chapman girls, Annie and Alta. We all sang 
in the choir and a few of the boys in order to be with us finally came up to 
the choir also. I looked and the boys looked and looked and that was about 
all there was to it. I rode horseback a few times with a boy. Pa had to 
approve of this boy, however, or it was no go. But these instances didn't 
amount to much, just school friends and neighbor boys. 


When I was about sixteen I was taken home from a literary by Jimmy 
Dempsey. I didn't go with him again until along in the spring when he wanted 
to take me to a social. We went together a few times that summer. Then in 
November of 1901 we started going steady and were married in October of 1903. 
And that ended all the sweet stuff. 


The wedding was held in my parent's home on Wednesday, October 14, 1903, 
It was a lovely warm, bright blue October afternoon. The preacher was 
Alexander Rice. All my sisters and one brother were present, All of Jimmy's 
family that was home were there also, The witnesses were one of Pa's cousins, 
Lenora Jones, and Ross Guthrie, my brother-in-law. I would liked to have 
chosen some of my own friends for this honor, but I didn't have a thing to 
Say about these arrangements. Ma even set the date. One day after we had 
gone together two years Ma said, "Well, it's about time you set this date. 
You've been going together long enough." She thought people were put here to 
get married and start a home, Pa got the preacher and witnesses, 


Mother sold her geese and bought the things I needed for my trouseau. 
I bought white voil or organdy and made my own dress and trimmed it in white 
lace with a blue sash. I had new black high-top shoes, my dress came down to 
my ankles, My hair was dressed in a pompadour. I wore only my gold wedding 
band which I had been wearing as an engagement ring for over a year. The ring 
was put on my hand when I was 17, on my birthday. I agreed to accept the ring 
as a birthday present but not as an engagement ring. I didn't feel that I 
should be engaged since I hadn't fully made up my mind yet. Jimmy had been 
engaged to another girl and I wasn't sure that he wouldn't go back to her. 
Jimmy might have married this older girl years before if his mother had not 
objected so strenuously, 


We spent the night of the wedding at Ma's house, but the next day we 
went up to the Dempsey farm to start out our lives together. I soon learned 
that material goods didn't flow much freer there than at Ma's house. We had 
always supposed the Dempsey's were well off, 


My family hated to give me up. Pa cried during the ceremony. So did 
Ma and Etta, I was the youngest and probably the favorite. I could do lots 
of work: wash the clothes, boil them out in the kettle, hang them out, bring 


ee iron them, I had always rubbed them, under Ma's supervision, of 
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I always got up and got breakfast and took the load off Mother, I was 
their mainstay, When anything had to be done outside or inside, I knew how. 
Tt broke Ma's and Pa's heart to see me leave. 


I had always helped haul in the hay and helped unload it and throw it 
back in the barn. I helped plant corn by hand. I was extra good at dropping 
corn in the cross the furrows made as they cultivated it first one direction 
and then the opposite. One time when I was about 10, an old neighbor, Harrison 
Rhine, called up for some help. Pa sent me to drop corn for him. When I came 
back after a full day of dropping corn in those crosses, Ma said, "What'd he 
give you?" 

I answered, "A quarter," 

Pa snorted, "Ah, what'd you take it for?" He was surprised at me that 
I would take anything. 

Ma took my part, "He could'a give her a dollar as well as a quarter and 
never missed it. It wouldn't have hurt him a mite." But Pa didn't agree. 

He often sent Alveh down to help Harrison put up hay a week at a time and as 
far as I know, Harrison did not return the favor with money nor help. Uncle 
Harrison drove cattle to Nashville and was worth lots of money, we thought, 


So at this time, my parents and family were probably a little lonely 
after I left my home and missed me more than I knew. 
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Housekeeping Days 


We set up housekeeping in a one room log house over in Round Prairie. 
Jimmy's folks got us a black cook stove, table and six chairs and a glass 
doored cupboard. ‘The chairs were $1.00 each, and I sold them for $1.00 each 
at our sale after I had used them for 56 years, In our front room we had a 
bed, dresser and washstand. We had one coal-oil lamp. We had no pictures on 
the walls nor any curtains at the windows , only window shades. 


We lived here for a year, then we rented a farm up by Slade school 
house. This house was a four room house with a long porch in front, Then we 
moved up to the old McElroy place in the Gill neighborhood. This was known as 
the haunted house. This place was once known as the Rainey place and was a 
way-side inn for travelers on their way to St. Louis. It had two big separate 
rooms made of logs with no middle door between; it had a long porch across the 
front and if you went from one room to the next, you had to go out on this 
front porch. Each room had a stairway that went up to the loft above. It was 
scary at night when I had to go out on the dark porch to go to the kitchen to 
get something for Floy, She was born here and was not too strong. I had to 
stay by myself a lot of times late into the night. 


One bad, snowy day when Floy was a small baby, Jimmy was gone probably 
to work for his Dad as he did so often. There was a knock at the door, I 
went to the door and cracked it. A wiry, dirty, scrawny old man pushed right 
past me to the fire, he was almost frozen. I was scared to death but tried to 
talk to him. He wouldn't talk, nor would he leave. I didn't know what to do, 
I saw that the Gills who had been clearing in a field across the road had gone 
home for their noon meal. So I called Ted Gill on the phone and asked him to 
come up to our house when he came back to work. So Ted walked in without 
knocking a few mimutes later with his ax across his shoulder. He asked me if 
I had been insulted. I said that I hadn't, but was scared to death. So he 
talked a few minutes, then said gruffly to the old man, "Well, let's go." The 
old man got up and left the fire without getting a bite to eat. I told Jimny 
about it when he got home and he made light of the incident saying that the 
old man would not have hurt me. 


All these places we rented by giving a third of the crops. I bought my 


first rocker for this house and began to have curtains and a few pictures for 
the walls, 


In the meantime we had been working on our house down in Perry county 
where we had been given 80 acres by Jimmy's folks. They had gotten this ground 
from old Grandpap Dempsey in the old days. But we didn't get the deed for this 
acreage for five or six years until we were able to pay the taxes, 


Jimmy cleared a spot for the house first, then he and his Uncle Billy 
got the frame of the house up in one winter, all but the rafters, Then they 
finally got the rafters up and that spring and summer they enclosed it, put on 
_ the roof _and the flooring down. They hung the two outside doors and set the 
‘Windows in; and that's the way the house was in August of 1907 when we moved 
in, the month that Urban was born. 
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The thick woods was all around the house almost up to the door. The road 
was just a wagon path “Ncatty-cornered" through the forty north of the house and 
all the way up to Duncan School about three quarters of a mile away. Whippoor- 
wills and owls hooted of an evening right near the door. I was alone most of 
the time and always afraid. Where the pasture is now; was all in thick woods. 
Tere were no neighbors near, the nearest neighbor was the McKinstrys, but we 
could not see their house. 


We had a hard time getting water at this new place. A well was dug, but 
the water was real hard. So we had to haul water from the creek in a barrel. 
We did this for twenty-some years until Mae, the third child, was grown and 
had taught her first school. She had Ike Jones come help her Dad dig a cistern. 
The brick for this cistern came from the old Reisinger place. And at this 
time, we had a kicking cow that we couldn't do a thing with. She was a good 
cow, but I got tired fighting with her, so I told Pop that we would sell her 
and get the guttering. This cistern made all the difference in my life. It 
was the one single addition to our place that was the most valuable to me. 


We had to make many sacrifices here on this farm. We didn't even have a 
barn for three years. I don't know how we got along, but we used a part of our 
chicken house for the big mle team. The chickens were put in a pen made of 
poles covered with cane pummies. We stuffed straw in the cracks between the 
poles, The chickens were warm here but had to stay shut up in the dark a lot 
of the time because we had lots of deep snows. 


One day when there was a deep snow on the ground, two year old Urban 
didn't have shoes to wear, I had to make him some mocassins out of an old 
sweater until the hens started laying. ‘Then Jimmy took eggs to the store and 
bought Urban a pair of new shoes. Urban was so proud of these new shoes that 
he jumped, ran, and walked and walked back and forth in them until we thought 
he was going to wear them out the first night. 


We started lots of garden when spring came and were so anxious for warm 
weather to come because we knew that this would be our living. We put out 
early and late potatoes so that we would have enough to do until the following 
spring. We stored sweet potatoes, also pumpkins, peas, and apples. We made 
sorghum and applebutter. We also canned lots of dewberries. We raised hogs 
for our meat supply. Milk and real butter were staples in our diet. We raised 
wheat for our flour. If we ran out of meat in the late spring before frying 
chickens came on, we bought bacon at Hunter's store. He didn't carry other 
lines of meat, This slab meat along with coffee, tea, and sugar, soda, salt, 
medicine, and oatmeal were about all we had to buy at the store. Mr. Hunter 
also carried household goods such as kerosene lamps, dress material, shirts, 
overalls, shoes. He carried hardware such as nails and harnesses and things 
that farmers have to have around a farm, Often we ran a bill up at the store 
which we paid off when our chickens or turkeys were big enough to sell in the 
fall. Hunters also bought cream and eggs which were our chief source of income 


roe the farm for many years. We often had to sell a team or a cow to pay the 
Se 


As the years went by things got better. We learned how to manage and 
Save. We bought material and made all our underclothes and dresses, In fact, 
we made everything but overalls and coats, even the boys! shirts, All of the 
nine children finished the eighth grade at our country school, then most of 


them went on through high school in Pinckn 
at Carbondale. — ckneyville. Some even went to college 
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Our farm eventually expanded to include 160 acres. It was sold in 19)9 
after the children had all left the farm and Jimmy and I had decided to move 
to Pinckneyville. This place was the last of the original land owned by old 
Grandpap (Arthur) Dempsey. It had been kept in the family probably close to 
75 or 80 years. 
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Old Don 


We had many interesting times on the farm as our family grew up, but none 
more interesting than with the animals. We had a plow horse we called Old Don. 
He was really a coach horse from a line of horses bred for the purpose of 
pulling surreys and buggies in the days before automobiles. Jimmy bought Old 
Don from Preacher Kelly. He went home with the preacher on a summer night 
after Sunday services and rode Old Don home from DeSoto the next day, a distance 
of about 40 miles. Pop said that Old Don really jolted him up on this ride 
with his long, steady trot. 


Old Don took over on the farm the first thing when he was turned out in 
the lot. The whole family went out to the lot to see the new horse and Old Don 
promptly ran us all out of the lot. Pell-mell, over the fence and through the 
poles we went. From that time he had us on the run. If he saw any of us going 
down through the pasture he would lay back his ears and run us out of the 
pasture. ‘The children soon learned to walk near the pasture fence when they 
went after the cows or went to carry water to the hands in the field. ‘They 
were country kids and knew how to fly when a horse or cow began taking a 
straight line toward them with head up and gaze fixed. 


One time when Urban was about nine or ten years old, Pop was turning the 
horses out into the big pasture and Urban was trying to head them off. Don 
spied some grass down behind the garden. When Urban ran to head him off, Don 
wheeled around and took after him. Pop hollered as loud as he could when he 
saw this, but Urban happened to have a stick of stove wood and a good throwing 
arm. He let fly that stick of wood end-wise so hard that when it hit Don right 
between the eyes, the big horse actually staggered. This gave Urban time to 
get behind a huge box-elder tree that stood east of the garden. Then Pop came 
with fire in his eye. Old Don turned toward the pasture, for he had taken 
Jimmy's measure before and had never run at him as he had the rest of the family. 


One time Floy was out in the chicken house gathering eggs. ‘The chicken 
house and pig building were fenced in with a rail fence in a large acre lot. 
Dad let the horses out in this lot not knowing that any of the girls was in the 
chicken house. Old Don saw Floy as soon as she stepped out of the chicken 
house door, He started for her in a run, Floy didn't even take time to yell 
or to set down her basket of eggs. She ran the thirty yards to the rail fence 
in a half-dozen flying jumps, scaled that rail fence without dropping her 
basket. When she got to the house in a great tumult and flurry, Dad looked 
into her basket and said, "Well, Floy, you didn't even break an egg." 


When Urban was twelve or thirteen, we had some long tables borrowed from 
the new church, Dad brought Old Don and Dick in from the field at noon. He 
Said that someone had better take the tables back to the church while the wagon 
was still hitched up. Old Don wouldn't wear blinders, We had what was known 
as the open and the blind bridle. You couldn't even ride Don with a blind 
bridle, He didn't mind for us to ride him as long as we didn't have anything 
in our hands. If we carried so mich as a bucket of eggs, he might do all right 
for two or three miles, then he would usually take a notion to get rid of you 
and your bucket, However, if you threw down your bucket, he would quit bucking 


and go quietly on his way. So the day of the church table episode, the bridle 
was left off, 
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The three tables were placed in the wagon and Don and Urban got to the 
church door. Two of the heavy tables had already been unloaded when Old Don, 
who was probably longing for his noon-day rest, decided not to wait for Urban, 
Urban was wrestling the last table down to the church basement when he heard 
Qld Don pull out of the church yard. Urban hollered, hurriedly shut the church 
door and started running. Don moved on just fast enough to keep ahead of him. 
Urban stopped running when he got as far as the cemetery. Don slowed down to 
a walk also. When Urban started walking fast but quietly to gain on him un- 
detected, Don started walking fast also. Then Urban decided to really catch 
up with that wagon. So he made a running dash for the wagon and he could 
really run in those days. He was only about forty yards behind, but Don caught 
on to his plan immediately and stretched out taking that old hay wagon rattling 
and banging down the road, He ran probably for another 300 yards, then slowed 
down again when Urban slowed down. This went on for another mile. 


A neighbor, Ed Hunter, was sitting on his front porch. He saw them 
coming down the big road and took the situation in immediately for Don's repu- 
tation was well known. Ed got out in the road and tried to get hold of Don's 
bit as he went by. Don just ran right past Ed, paid no attention to him what- 
ever and would have run right over him if Ed hadn't scurried out of the way. 
Then Don slowed down to a walk once more. He didn't really want to run for he 
had already done a half day's work. He ran just enough to keep Urban from 
reaching the wagon, Once Urban looked for some way to cut through the field 
and come out ahead of that horse just to get the best of him, but he knew it 
was useless. Without blinders Don could have seen him coming. When Don got 
home, he went through the orchard and into the lot and tried to go right in the 
barn with the hay frame behind. Old Dick was companion to all this. He had no 
choice for he knew he must obey Don who was the boss of the two. 


I had an unusual experience with Don everytime I hitched him to the buggy 
to go to the store. In the days that we used Don as a buggy horse, I usually 
had a baby in arms. I would drive Don up to the hitching rail and Don would 
stand docilely while I tied him to the rail, this I did with the baby still in 
my arms, I would take my basket of eggs on one arm and the baby on the other 
and go into the store to do the trading, This usually took 30 to 0 minutes. 
After I had finished I would go back to the buggy, put the groceries in the 
back of the buggy, then with the baby still on one arm I would go around to 
unhitch Old Don, I was always afraid to put the baby in the buggy first, So 
just as soon as Don could see that I was in the buggy, he seemed to wait until 
he was sure, he needed no command; but turned his head immediately toward home. 
Nothing was said, no reins, taken up, and nothing nor no one could have stopped 
him. He would expertly turn the buggy around by himself and head for home, 


Although Don was an intelligent animal, he met his match the day he ran 
into Harry Wilson's stallion pony. This adventure had started on the fourth of 
July. Urban and Floy had taken Don and the buggy to town to spend the night 
with cousin Marie Knapp ard to see the fourth-of-July parade. Everything went 
lovely until the kids started home the next day. They were coming toward the 
square at Pinckneyville when Wilson's crazy stallion pony came running toward 
Old Don screaming at the top of his lungs. Old Don took one look at this crazy 
apparition and started to get out of there in a hurry. He didn't see the trees, 
sidewalks, nor the courthouse fence. He just turned the kids over, tore up the 
buggy and dragged Urban down the street. Urban said that he looked back once 
and saw Floy sitting upright on the buggy seat in the middle of the street and 
no buggy in sight. Urban claims that he held on to Don being dragged through 
the dirt for almost a mile, until they got nearly to the fairground. At any 
rate, the buggy, harness and tempers were greatly damaged. 
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Jimmy's folks went to Nebraska in 1910. Alveh and Dad decided that they 
wanted to go to this state of fine corn and wheat crops also, Dad had made his 
nome with Alveh's family since Ma's death. So my folks left for Nebraska in 
1919. Both families moved by loading their belongings in a railroad car, Pa 
and Alveh loaded their best furniture, farm machinery, Six horses, three crates 
of chickens and a big old-bobbed-tailed dog in a railroad car, The rest of 
their odds and ends were sold at a sale, Many, many years later I was attend- 
ing a quilting at Betty Chapman's, Betty dished up her chicken and dumplings 
in a familiar, big old, square ironstone bowl, I said, "Betty, where did you 
get that bowl?" "Why, at your Dad's sale" she said. And a flood of sad memories 
swept over me of that day in 1919, 


The following December Pa came back to Illinois to see his daughters for 
the last time, He died with cancer the following May and was brought back and 
buried at Old Concord, Ma had preceded him in death on December 2, 1913. Pa 
had one sister left, Aunt Sabre, but she had no one left when she died but her 
children, 


In Pa's obituary it was written that he was a great singing evangelist 
for his time. 
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Early Family History 


arthur Dempsay was born in Dublin, Ireland on April 12, 1812.” as a 
young man in Ireland he studied for the priesthood of the Catholic church but 
‘vas never ordained. He married in Ireland a Mary Smith who was born on April 
27, 1812. This couple left Ireland in the 1830's or 1840's and came to the 
United States to start a new life. They were among the more than two million 


Europeans, mostly Irish, who came to the United States in the decades between 
1830 to 1850. 


They had either one or two children when they started for America, and it 
is definitely remembered that one child was born during the ocean voyage. They 
were both short and stocky of build. Granny had bright red hair. Several of 
her descendants have turned up with this same red hair. 


Granny was rather rough and outspoken. The following story has been told 
about Granny's temper. On the ship coming over, the immigrants cooked over 
open fireplaces on the deck. Potatoes was the main diet and were supplied to 
the passengers by the means of a trough. Once or twice a day, potatoes would 
be released to roll down into the trough for the passengers, A certain man 
kept getting in the line ahead of Granny and getting all the potatoes. Finally, 
she lost her temper, grabbed his pot and said, "I'll throw your dommed old pot 
in the ocean." And she did. 


This couple came to Chicago, then worked their way south. Arthur built 
rough brush shelters for his family at night. ‘they must have been traveling 
alone because he reported to his grandson, Jimmy, that keeping the bears away 
at night was a big problem. He said that he came south because he was searching 
for a place that was green like Ireland. He must have found this place in 
Washington County for he settled there on Three Mile Prairie where he built a 
one room log cabin with a lean-to kitchen and a large loft overhead for sleep- 
ing. There he raised his nine children. 


Grandfather Dempsay must have been a man of some means for he invested 
in 600 acres of land in Perry and Washington Counties. He bought this land for 
$1.25 per acre. Some say that he sold a large part of this land at a good 
profit to what is now the Missouri and Illinois Railroad, The track through 


Perry and Washington Counties was being built from Winkle to Tamaroa about this 
time. 


In Arthur's younger days he was a plasterer by trade. When St. Louis 
was just beginning to grow, he gota job as a plasterer on some of the earliest 
buildings in St. Louis. There were no ferries and few boats for crossing the 
Mississippi River in those days. So Grandpap would strip off his clothes, put 
them in a bag, tie them around his neck and swim across the river to get to his 
work and do the same when he started home again, It isn't known if the Missi- 
ssippi were a smaller stream in those days or if he wag an unusually strong 
swimmer, 


*This history is from the recollections and facts that have been handed down 
in the family. 
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When Arthur was a student for the priesthood in Ireland, it is thought 
that he studied medicine for he was an established doctor in southern Illinois 
and practiced throughout the area around him. He brought by horseback from 
St. Lowis all the herbs that he needed, the medicines, and the whisky to pre- 
serve them. It has been told that he had to lock his whisky up tight in a shed 
to keep Granny out of it, for she would get too much if she could get to the 
kegs. Uncle Billy, her grandson, has said that she liked her cider also, 

Uncle Billy also talked about how when Granny wanted to embarrass Doc Dempsey, 
she would tell one of her "dirty" jokes, In fact, he said, she was full of 
colorful jokes and stories. 


Another interesting characteristic of Granny's was that she was always 
seeing ghosts. She and Doc Dempsey both believed in the supernatural. They 
did not attend church of any kind, but did attend the "dark circle" meetings 
where there were mediums who contacted the dead. In later years their grand- 
sons talked about attending some of these "dark circle" meetings either during 
the old folks! life time or later, They remembered how cold was the hand of 
the dead, for they supposed they were shaking hands with some departed soul. 


Old Doc rode a burro as he visited his patients, This was a method of 
transportation so typical of Ireland in his day. They spoke a thick Irish 
brogue, some of which was still present in their grandsons' speech. "Agane" 
for "again", "Americee" for "America", "Ruusha" for "Russia" were some 
examples, Granny called her husband "Airthur" and probably rolled the "r", 
She was short and wore the short, full, Irish peasant skirt over many petti- 
coats. These skirts reached down to meet the short red socks that came up to 
her knees. Her Grandson, Jimmy, said with an amused shake of his head that to 
see her come walking down the road was indeed a picture. She must have truly 
been a bit of Old Erin transplanted to the wilderness of the New World. 


It is not surprising that old Doc Dempsey was also a "faith" doctor. He 
would doctor with either faith or medicine, just as the patient desired. 
Miraculous healings were reported from his faith healing. One incident con- 
cerns a boy who split his foot open with an ax. Old Doc prayed over the foot 
without applying medicine. The parents reported that the boy walked on the 
foot without any further trouble. Old Doc also once prayed over a broken arm 
that was dangling. After the prayer the arm was as firm and whole as it was 
before. The boy used the arm immediately as though it had not been injured. 
Jimmy Dempsey told the above story as recently as 1948 for he was the boy. He 
further testified to the old man's power with tears in his eyes. He said that 
Grandpap could get closer to God than any man he had ever known. 


The children born to Arthur and Mary were Dave, William, Robert, Jane, 
Sarah, Mary, Bell, Mimmie and Arthur. Dave married Francis Rainey and to them 
were born Arthur, David, lucy, Jane and Noma. William married Sabra Ann 
Hutchings and their children were Johnny, Emma, Dora, Molly, Willie, Effie and 
Leonard. 


Robert married Amanda Ellice Hutchings. Their children were Theodore, 
Vena, Jimmy, Lily, Gertrude, Alex, and Arthur. Jane married Emanuel Cheek, 
children unknown, Sarah married Bill Williams and to them were born five 
children. Three drowned while skating on thin ice, A boy, Perry and a girl, 
Ida, lived. Mary married Patrick Todd and to them were born Jimmie, Richard, 
Herman, Mary and Sarah, Bell married ifike Hubler and to this couple were born 
Henry, Artie, John, Cammie, liary, and Louisa. Mimmie's wife is unknown, Art 
married a lirs. Rainey after her husband was shot to death. Children unknown. 
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Each of the above sons inherited eighty acres of land and the girls 
inherited forty from old Grandpap. One of the most tragic affairs of this 
first Dempsey family concerns one of the boys, Arthur. Arthur had married a 
seventeen year old girl who died in child birth, the baby died also. He buried 
her in a cemetery by Theodore Gill's farm. He put up a monument for both of 
them because he thought at the time that he would be buried there also. But 
his second love affair prevented this. He fell in love with a married woman, 

a Mrs. Rainey. In order to get rid of her husband it is believed by many that 
he hired a stranger to come in and shoot him. it » Rainey was shot from the 
brush on his own farm, The murderer got away on a horse saddled and tied 
nearby. ‘when this man's body was found, the sheriff went to talk to Mrs, 
Rainey who told him about Uncle Art. The sheriff and deputies went to pick 
Art up and was met at the farm by gun fire from Old Grandpap and Art's brothers 
Billy and Robert. A stake-and-rider fence surrounded the place and when one 

of the sheriff's men got over the fence, Uncle Billy fired at him and missed. 
He was considered such a good shot that he was very disgusted when the man 
vaulted the high fence safely. ‘The posse left and didn't come back. Uncle Art 
left for the West immediately. 


It was believed that this affair cost Grandpap a lot of money. The 
whole thing was never mentioned by the family. But Grandpap was thought to 
be a man of wealth until this time. 


Grandpap had a sister come from Ireland later and join him in this 
comminity. She married a McKinstry, her children were Dave and Andy McKinstry, 
ancestors of the Tom iicKinstry family who were close neighbors to the Jimny 
Dempsey family in Perry county. It has been told that some of these old 
settlers came into this area pushing barrels on two wheels containing their 
few possessions, 


On the Hutchings side of the family, the details are not so vivid or at 
least the material has not been collected. The first Hutchings to come to 
this country was William Hutchings who was also born in Ireland in 1737. He 
brought slaves with him into this territory before it became a state, He 
later set them free, ‘The old Hutchings were a family of preachers and teachers, 
and of course farmers, There was one Hutchings that fought in the Civil War, 
Van Hutchings. He was a brother of Thomas Hutchings. He was buried in Texas 
but has a tombstone to his memory in Old Concord Cemetery. 
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